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Independently of the information of a direct positive kind, con- 
veyed in the following remarks on the Influence of Epidemics, our 
readers throughout the United States will find a source of consola- 
tion, in well founded hopes of increased healthiness following the 
ravages caused by the devastating cholera. In this city, ( Phila- 
delphia), the fact has been of general observation and notoriety. 
Rarely have the gentlemen of the medical faculty been witnesses 
to a period of such comparative exemption from disease as 
since the subsidence of the cholera in 1832. Another fact 
equally worthy of note, as the best refutation of the accusation 
brought by satirists against the profession.—the members of it are 
in good spirits and live in harmony with one another. Repose is to 
them not idleness, nor does it engender the evils of idleness, viz: 
mopishness and querulousness. 

“¢ Since the frightful epidemic of northern Europe, and particu- 
larly of Dantzic, in the years 1709 and 1710, chiefly attributable 
to scarcity and famine, happily nothing of the kind has been expe- 
rienced in modern times. Agriculture, it is well known, has since 
been more successfully cultivated—its principles are better under- 
stood, and especially the mode of managing the crops so that they 
may succeed each othcp in rich variety; the communication between 
distant parts has beenerendered more easy; people lodge better, 
live better, and are better clad than at former periods; and by 
means of improved manufactures and the multiplied resources. of 
industry, together with better modes of government, the population 


in all European countries has been greatly benefitted—comfort is 
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more widely diffused, and the occurrence of starvation and its con- 
sequences have hecome every where less to be apprehended. 

‘Take Viareggio as an example. The inhabitants of this once 
miserable town in the principality of Lucca, were few in number, 
and sunk in a deplorable state of misery and barbarism—year after 
year, from time immemorial, they were regularly attacked with in- 
termittents. In the year 1741, however, sluices were constructed, 
by which the marshes in their neighbourhood were drained, and at 
the same time the overflowing of the land from the tides and tem- 
pests prevented. By this simple contriyance their constant epide- 
mic was banished, and Viareggio soon became what it is at this 
day—one of the most healthy, most industrious, and affluent sea- 
port towns on the coast of Tuscany; and families in it, whose 
immediate ancestors used to be cut off prematurely and miserably 
by the aria cattwa, now exhibit a degree of health, vigour, longe- 
vity, and moral character, such as was never known in that part of 
the world before. 

*‘ Dr. Thomas Short, who wrote his ‘ Observations’ about the 
middle of the last century, makes a remark strongly attesting the 
power of civilization—namely, that epidemics in the country parts 
are both more frequent and more destructive than they are in 
towns. In London, and the other principal cities of the kingdom, 
accarding to this author, the epidemics which occurred in the early 
part of the last century generally carried off no more than a third, 
a fourth, or even a fifth part, in addition to the usual mortality of 
common years; whilst, in the country, an epidemic year sometimes 
numbered with the dead ten, fifteen, eighteen, or twenty times as 
many as died during a healthy year. M. Villerme has made the 
same observation with reference to the mortality in France. 

‘“‘ Now with regard to the comparative frequency of epidemics at 
different periods during the last and present centuries, we may 
avail ourselves of the same authority for information. Dr. Short 
calculates, that, previous to 1750, they recurred every four, or 
from that to eight years, in the country parishes of England; a fact 
which he gathered from the parish registers: and the conclusion at 
which he arrives is, that the years decidedly epidemic, as compared 
to other years, were in the ratio of two to eleven; and that of forty- 
four consecutive years, from twenty-three to twenty-four counted a 
small number of deaths, eight were very destructive, and the re- 
maining twelve or thirteen could neither be called salubrious or 
otherwise. We have no exact returns of the same description for 
London or the provincial towns, but we may form a pretty adequate 
notion of at least the decline in the frequency of epidemics visiting 
them, from M. Villerme’s table for Paris. fn drawing up the fol- 
lowing tabular form, which is here slightly abridged, the author 
reckoned as epidemic years those in which there was an increase 
of deaths amounting to more than one-tenth above those immedi- 
ately before or after. He found that there were 
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6 epidemic years out of 13, in the 17th century. 
5 5, from 1709 to 1720 inclusive. 
oe z 1731to 1740 —,, 

gi weds 4 1741 to 1750 ss, 
goog a 1761 to 1770s, 
eae i 1781 to 1790 yg 
Griny n' 1801 to 1810, 

eo i 1821 to 1830 _—s,, 


‘A similar return shews that a change equally prosperous has oc- 
curred throughout the whole of France, and M. Villerme justly 
assumes that we cannot have a stronger proof of the happy influ- 
ence of advancing civilization. 

‘¢ There are some facts connected with the decline of epidemics 
in Paris, which are too curious to be omitted here. Formerly, the 
end of summer, especially when that season had been unusually 
warm, was the time for epidemic maladies. Thus the months of 
August and September (the latter particularly), were, diiring the 
latter part of the 17th, and beginning of the 18th century, notori- 
ously fatal. But this appears to be quite changed at present. By 
a comprehensive table, founded on two millions of deaths, and ex- 
tending from the end of the 17th century to our own times, M. 
Villerme shews that the periods of the maximum and minimum mor- 
tality are altogether displaced. Disposing the twelve months in 
the order of their respective mortality, Re peemiber, which stood 
first at the early period referred to, has gradually sunk to the place 
which it now occupies, the seventh or eighth in the series; while 
April, which in former times seems Es tase been comparatively 
salubrious, has long been raised to the head of the list. The altera- 
tion is clearly owing to the decline of epidemics, both in frequency 
and intensity: when they used to rage, as in the 17th century, the 
maximum moftality fell in the aiitumn, while now, under the influ- 
ence of ordinary circumstances, it occurs in the spring. 

‘“‘ The effect of epidemics on the other diseases does not escape 
the notice of M. Villertie. What he says on this subject we shall 
lay before the reader:—“ It is the nature of epidemic maladies to 
render other complaints mote rare. This has been observed often 
enough by physicians; they are familiar with the fact, that while 
an epidemic reigns, other maladies diminish in frequency, or exhi- 
bit more or less of the symptoms of the prevailing disease. In the 
month of April last, when the cholera prevailed here, we had a good 
example of this.* But the practical consequence to be derived from 
the circumstance is, that when an epidemic is not particularly de- 
structive, ‘the usual number of deaths is not much, or scarcely at 
all, augmented. One miglit imagine that those persons who at or- 
dinary periods would die of various deaths, now die of the prevail- 
ing one, as if the special catises of the latter, its very existence, or 
the circumstances which attend it, were so many preventives of 


* A similar remark will apply to the cholera in Philadelphia and other cities 
in the United States. 
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the ordinary mortal diseases. Thus in the 47 communes of the de- 
partment of the Oise, which reckoned, in 1821, 116 deaths from the 
miliary-sweat, the total mortality did not exceed what it reasonably 
ought to be, taking into consideration the rate of increase in popu- 
lation, and supposing that no extraordinary cause of mortality ex- 
isted during that year. For example, in the said communes, 


In 1816 there were 709 deaths. | In 1819 there were 787 deaths. 
1817“ “< 795 * 1820 “ “913. .“ 


isi “ 86% «(18 1821 (Epid.)** 838 ‘ 


The result to be deduced from this and similar facts is, that epide- 
mics, generally speaking, do not warrant the alarm which their 
appearance ordinarily excites. It is, however, unquestionable that 
they always increase the number of the sick, as well as that they 
have often depopulated whole countries.” 

To an inexperienced observer it would seem almost idle and 
ridiculous to inquire whether epidemics affect the population of a 
country, and paradoxical to assert, that even those which are con- 
siderably destructive do not. Yet such is the case which correct 
statistics would seem to make out; and it is accounted for on no 
very abstruse principle. It is simply because epidemics, for the 
agg) ge, partake the character described in the preceding passage 
by M. Villerme, namely, that of swallowing up the mortality of 
ordinary diseases; and partly, if not principally, because mortality 
has a powerful influence upon reproduction. An epidemic may be 
compared to a battle in its effects; yet a battle—nay, a war of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years’ standing—may not diminish the population 
of the states which carry it on. That it may not, seems to be put 
beyond a question by the sanguinary war which raged in Europe 
from 1791 till 1815; during all that time the number of inhabitants 
in France, England, Germany, and Italy, suffered no decrzase, 
and that in spite of constant battles, in which too the mortality fell 
upon men in the full strength and vigor of their age. 

But when we say that there was no decrease, we ought to 
qualify the expression: any decrease which occurred was not per- 
manent: the movement of the population, after suffering a slight 
shock, went forward again with a renewed impulse; and s0 it is 
with epidemics. 

When a destructive calamity of either kind carries off a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of a country, a void in the population 
is the immediate effect; but invariably this is tollowed by an extra- 
ordinary proportion of marriages and births. Numbers of persons 
of a marriageable age, having most probably now become possessed 
of the means by inheritance, hesitate no longer to form matrimonial 
connexions. Marriages even which were barren hitherto, are now 
observed to become fruitful. And finally, the returns shew that 
not only is the annual amount of deaths diminished, but its propor- 
tion also,—as if men had really become more vivacious, or less 


i. * to die. 
ing undoubtedly to the occurrence of such circumstances, 
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it has become a common observation, that great epidemics are fol- 
lowed by periods of great salubrity. But the fact ought not to be 
overlooked, that on such occasions it is the ill-conditioned, sickly 
people, that for the most part are cut off—people wasted by suffer- 
ing, and reduced by privations; while the survivors have more 
room, more food, and ampler means of subsistence. - 

The statistics of the Low Countries (Belgium and Holland 
united) confirm most fully the preceding statements. In the year 
1815 there was, of course, a considerable increase in the number 
of deaths, but the increase in the number of marriages during the 
same year (chiefly contracted by military men, who, on the return 
of peace, wished to secure themselves from the chance of being 
again called out,) was enormously large. Then followed a great 
increase of births in the next year. In 1817 there was a severe 
scarcity of provisions; the deaths were greatly augmented again; 
but when once crder was restored, both marriages and births went 
on increasing prodigiously. 

In extreme cases, however, we must allow that the consequen- 
ces will be very different. It is the opinion of some writers that, 
in the course of eight or ten years, there are no longer any traces 
of ruin remain’yg in a country which has been devastated by the 
plague. This is a mere opinion, and must be altogether gretuitous, 
as it leaves out of sight the degree of intensity of the disorder, and 
the extent of country ravaged by it,—both which considerations 
are necessary to enable us to determine how long it will be before 
the population shall attain its natural level. It is more than proba- 
ble, that there were abundant traces of devastation discernible ten 
years after the epidemic of 1709 and 1710, and still more so after 
the black plague of the 14th century. There must at least have 
been an over-proportion of young children compared with the other 
ages; just as, after a long and sanguinary war, the women, and, of 
the male sex, those who are not of an age to take a part in military 
service, are by far the most numerous. 

Such are a few of the more striking topics treated of in this 
able paper; and seldom have topics so “pparenly unpromising been 
discussed in so satisfactory a manner. The author is clearly one 
of those rare investigators who see the better side of things, and 
take more delight in it than in the gloomy. The temper and ten- 
dency.of his essay is encouraging, and practically useful. It shews 
in the strongest light the salutary consequences resulting to the 
physical condition of man, from the spread of civilization. This is 
a fact which good governments might easily improve, and one which 


ought ever to be kept in view by all whose duty it is to labour for 
the benefit of mankind. 





OLD AGE. 
Old age, though the natural consequence of living, and the com- 
mencement of death, can itself, ou the other hand, be a means for 
prolonging existence. It does not, however, increase the power to 
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live, but it renders the exhaustion of life more slow. It may ever 
be affirmed, that a man in the last period of life, at the time when 
his powers are lessened, would, were he not old, finish his career 
much sooner. This position, which appears paradoxical, is con- 
firmed by the following explanation:—Man, during the period of old 
age, has a much smaller provision of the vital power, and a much 
less capacity for restoration. If he were now to live with the 
same activity and vigour as in éarlier life, this provision would be 
much sooner exhausted, and death would soon be the consequence. 
Now by the change in the system which takes place in old age, the 
natural irritability and sensibility of the body are Jessened, as well 
ais the effects of internal and external stimulants, consequently with 
the corresponding decrease in the actions of the various organs, 
the wasting powers of life are greatly diminished. On this account 
as consumption and expenditure are less, he can with his diminish- 
ed powers hold out much longer. The decreases, therefore, of the 
intensity of the vital phenomena, as age increases, prolongs vital 
duration. But all this will in a great measure be true only when 
old age is properly managed—to attempt the continuance of the 
same regimen as was practised in the earlier periods of life would 
rather accelerate than retard death. 

As the natural heat of the body decreases in old age, its capabi~ 
lity to endure even slight degrees of cold is reduced, hence the 
warmih of the body should be maintained carefully by warm cloth- 
ing, apartments and beds, as well as by appropriate exercise and 
sufficient nourishment. When it can be conveniently done, removal 
to a warmer climate will tend much to increase the comfortable 
feelings and prolong the duration of life. 

The food of old people should be such as is of easy digestion, 
rather fluid than solid and abundant in concentrated nourishment. 
It should be taken in moderate quantities as overloading the sto- 
mach is evei more dangerous in’ old age than in youth. 

The tepid or warm bath, frequently repeated is exceedingly well 
calculated to maintain and equable degree of heat in the surface 
and extremeties, to promote all the excretions, to soften the skin 
and diminish the stiffness of the whole frame. 

Exercise in the open air, is important to the preservation of 
health and the prolongation of life at this period of existence. It 
should be gentle and never carried to the extent of producing fa- 
tigue—walking and riding are best species of exercise for the old. 

The mind should be preserved in a state of calm serenity and 
cofitentment, are the primary objects of an old person’s considera- 
tion; and all who surround them ought to exert theif utmost to 
promote it; this is best effected by ati intercotirse with children and 
young people of amiable dispositions and pledsing manners. All 
sudden changes and violent evacuation either by bleeding, purging 
or perspiration should be carefully guarded against. Some me- 
chanical order at this period of life, has a tendericy greatly to pro- 
long a comfortable existence. Eating, drinkifig, motion, rest, 
evacuatiotis, employments, ought all, in old age, to have their regu- 
lar periods and succession. 
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STATISTICS OF SUICIDE IN FRANCE. 


M. Guerry, the advocate, has presented a report on this subject 
to the Academie des Sciences, from which it appears, that, of the 
whole number of suicides committed in France, the department of 
the Seine supplies a sixth part, and that the proportion increases 
the nearer to Paris and the other large towns. Of 1000 suicides 
committed in the capital, 505 have been by persons belonging to 
the departments of the north, 210 of the east, 168 the south, 65 
west, and 52 have been by persons from the central departments. 
The northern departments produce one suicide out of 9,853 inhabi- 
tants; the eastern, one out of 21,731; the central, one out of 
27,393; the western, one out of 30,499; and the southern, one out 
of 30,876. Finally, of 100 suicides committed annually, 51 are by 
people in the north, 11 by those in the south, 16 in the east, 13 in 
the west, and 9 by the people in the central parts.—Gazette des 
Hopitauc. 





THE ANODYNE METALLIC OR GALVAN IC BRUSH. 


(Scopula Anodyna Metallica. Annales Schole Clinca Medice.— 
Auctore Francisco Nos. As. Hitpensranp, M. D. Papiae, 
1830. ) 

Under this name, Francis Ernest Von Hildenbrand, Professor 
of Pathology and Practice of Physic at Pavia, describes a remed 
rather singular, for the cure of various neuralgic affections. it 
consists simply of a bundle of metallic wires ( fascis e filis metallicis 
confectum), not thicker than common knitting wires, firmly tied to- 
gether by wire of the same material, so as to form a cylinder about 
four or five inches Jong, and one inch or three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. This is applied to the pained part, previously mois- 
tened with sea-salt, when it produces relief so instantaneous, it is 
said, that it appears to the patients like the effect of a charm. Oc- 
casionally the pain is immediately entirely extinguished, with the 
accompanying effect of a peculiar sense of emanation from the spot 
to which the brush is applied, causing the patients to believe that 
the pain is trvly extracted by this method. On withdrawing the 
brush, the uneasiness occasionally returns, but in a more endurable 
form. The longer the application is continued, the more decided 
is the effect obtained; and phenomena so singular have resulted 
frorn its application, as even to astonish intelligent persons quite on 
their guard against any magical illusion. 

In illustration of the remedial effects of this agent, Hildenbrand 
mentions the following case, which he designates as altogether sin- 
gular and wonderful. A man of 30, a porter by occupation, afflicted 
with violent periodical tic douloureux of the face (metopodynia), 
was admitted into the clinical wards of Pavia. On applying the 
metallic brush over the left frontal nerve, the pain immediately dis- 
appeared from that one, but fixed on the corresponding nerve of 
the right side, which had been previously free from pain. The 
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very moment at which the brush was removed from the left frontal 
nerve, the pain returned to its original seat, and there remained, 
though already remarkably abated in intensity. By applying a 
metallic brush to each supra-orbital nerve simultaneously, the Pro- 
fessor banished the original nerve-ache of the left side, and at the 
same time prevented it from appearing in the opposite one. The 
same moment, however, a humming noise arose in each ear, and 
and this also immediately ceased on the brushes being removed, 
when the nerve-ache returned immediately, though in a very miti- 
gated form. 

In order to obtain the desired effect from the use of the anodyne 
brushes, Professor Von Hildenbrand impresses the necessity of 
determining, as accurately as possible, the nature of the neuralgia, 
or the pathological state of the affected nerve. If the pain is merely 
nervous, that is, proceeding from subversion of the equilibrium be- 
tween the dynamic factors of the sensitive life, as the Professor, in 
imitation of his father, expresses it, without material changes hav- 
ing taken place in the affected part—in which case it attacks peri- 
odically, like an intermittent disease, and leaves intermissions 
entirely void of pain,—thén the efficacy of the metallic brush may 
be pronounced to be almost infallible. But if, from the pain being 
uninterrupted, or at least void of perfect intermissions—fom its 
aggravation under pressure of the part, from the conjunction of 
redness, heat or swelling—there is reason to believe that the 
proximate cause of any case of facial neuralgia or hemicrania, con- 
sists in a state of active congestion, or sub-inflammatory irritation, 
then the metallic brush affords no benefit, nay, sometimes may 
augment the intensity of the pain. By these means Professor 
Hildenbrand thinks that the metallic brush, while it maintains at 
least a palliative therapeutic property in neuralgia of spasmodic 
character, may, in doubtful cases, furnish an auxiliary diagnostic 
sign, by the aid of which sub-inflammatory congestion may be dis- 
oe from simple nervous erethism. 

n the first experiments performed by Professor Hildenbrand, he 
employed brushes which were intentionally constructed of two 
kinds of metal, for instance, silver and copper wire, copper wire 
and zinc wire, or zine wire and brass wire, the individual wires 
being mutually mingled and blended, on the supposition that elec- 
tricity or galvanism, evolved by the contact of heterogeneous me- 
tals, might be the beneficial and sanative agent. He afterwards 
asccrtained, however, that bundles of wires of one and the same 
metal produced an effect scarely less speedy, but lost their anodyne 
influence as soon as they were covered by rust or verdigris. He 
further ascertained, that solid metallic bodies produce analogous 
effects, but in a much feebler degree than the numerous acuminated 
points of the bundle consisting of metallic wires. The nature of 
the metal, he adds, seems to cause no difference; for brushes of 
iron wire produce the anticipated alleviation in as great a degree 
as those of copper wire. If he could trust his observations, how- 
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ever, he thinks that he perceived a greater degree of anodyne vir- 
tue in copper, iron, and gold, than in other metals. 

Admitting that the effect is constant, to explain the theory of its 
production, Professor Hildenbrand does not hesitate to deduce it 
from the laws of electricity. The original nature of metallic bo- 
dies, which are remarkably good conductors of electricity; the 
rapid action of the brush, if the aching spot has been previously 
moistened by the saline solution; the remarkable tendency of 
pointed bodies in attracting electricity; and the sense of an emana- 
tion, and an agreeable coolness, combined with manifest alleviation 
of pain admitted by the patients, he regards as no trifling argu- 
ments to infer, in the disordered and aching nerves, a certain deé- 
gree of electric plethora, or accumulation of animal electricity, 
which may be discharged by the application of a suitable conductor. 
This hypothesis, he lastly remarks, would accurately correspond 
with the notions delivered in his elements on the accumulation of 
the imponderable Biotic principle in various parts of the nervous 
system, as the proximate cause 0! nervous disorders which attack 
in paroxysms, and are dissipated by what he denominates paeere 
tic explosions. —" 





BODY AND MIND. 


A stroke of personal satire, remarks a modern writer, was evi- 
dently levelled at Dryden when Bayes in the Rehearsal informs ‘us 
of his preparation for a course of study by a course of medicine.— 
Such was really the practice of the poet, as La Motte who was a 
physician informs us; and in his medical character did not perceive 
that ridicule in the idea which the wits and most readers have un- 
questionably enjoyed. Among the philosophers, one of the most 
famous disputants of antiquity, Caneades, was accustomed to take 
copious doses of white hellebore, a powerful purgative, as a prepa- 
rative to refute the dogmas of the Stoics. Dryden’s practice was 
in fact neither peculiar nor whimsical: he was of a full habit, and 
no doubt had often found, by experience, the beneficial effects of 
depletion, without being aware of the cause, which is nothing less 
than the reciprocal influence which the body and the mind exert 
upon each other! The simple fact is, indeed, connected with one 
of the most important inquiries in the history of man; the laws. 
which regulate the invisible union of the intelligent with the ma- 
terial portion of our nature—in a word, the inscrutable mystery of 
our being; a secret, but undoubted conjunction, which will proba- 
bly ever elude our perceptions. 

This close, yet unknown association—this concealed correspon- 
dence of parts seemingly distinct, in a word, this reciprocal influ- 
ence of the mind and the body, has long fixed the attention of 
medical and metaphysical inquirers. Perfect health of mind can- 
not be enjoyed without perfect health of body—nor can the material 
organs long remain undisordered if the mind be diseased. This is 
an admitted axiom—understood by the philosopher and acted upon 

Von. v.—2T 
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by the physician. Neither appear, however, to have made so ex- 
tensive and useful application of it to morals and to hygiene as it 
is certainly capable of. 

If the mind is disordered whether in its intellectual or moral fa- 
culties, we may often discover its cause in some corporeal derange- 
ment. Often are our thoughts disturbed by an irritability which we 
are unable by any effort of the will to control, and which we do 
not even pretend to account for. This state of the mind, known by 
the very expressive name of fidgets, is a disorder to which the la- 
dies are peculiarly liable—and which may often be traced to a cer- 
tain degree of nervous excitement, arising from disordered digestion, 
or an enfeebled state of the frame, the result of errors in diet—an 
inactive life, or the noise and heat and fatigue of an evening party. 

Our temper is the most evenand our feelings the most cheerful when 
the stomach and all the other organs of the body perform with the 
greatest ease their respective functions.—An excess at table or a 
meal of indigestible food will very surely render the good tempered 
morose, and cast a gloomy pall over scenes and prospects which 
had pr@¥iously been viewed with delight for their cheerfulness and 
gaiety. Our intellectual powers are the highest when our stomach 
is not overloaded; in spring than in winter; in solitude than amidst 
company; and in an obscure light than in the blaze and heat of 
noon. In all these cases the bodily organs are evidently acted 
upon and react upon the mind. A late supper will cause our dreams 
to present us with images of our restlessness.—Our reasoning 
faculties are oppressed after a hearty meal—and the brightest ima- 
gination will be rendered dim by dining off of roast pig and appro- 
priate sauces. From these and other facts we might almost doubt 
whether the seat of our intellect is not in the stomach, rather than 
in the pineal gland of Descartes, or in the surface of the anterior 
lobes of the cerebrum as believed by the phrenological school— 
and that the most effectual logic to render us reasonable, may be 
an abstemious diet or a course of physic. 

Our domestic happiness in fact depends very often upon the state 
of our biliary and digestive organs; and the little disturbances of 
conjugal life may be more efficaciously cured by the physician than 
the moralist—for a sermon misapplied will never act so directly as 
abstinence or an appropriate dose of medicine. 

The learned Gaubius, an eminent professor at Leyden, notices 
the case of a lady giving to flirtation, whom her husband, unknown 
to herself, gradually reduced to a model of decorum by a cooling 
diet and phlebotomy. 

There are unquestionably, constitutional moral disorders which 
have their rise insome chronic affection of the organs. Some very 
good tempered, but passionate persons have acknowledged that 
they cannot avoid the fits to which they are liable, and to which they 
say they were always disposed, even from the earliest periods of 
youth.—Now if these paroxysms should be found, as they will in a 
majority of cases, to be produced by chronic disease of the brain, 
or heart, or stomach,—is it not cruel to upbraid in place of curing 
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them. We have known individuals who for years had been noted 
for their frequent and violent paroxysms of rage, rendered for ever 
after completely cool under the most trying circumstances by sub- 
stituting water for wine as a drink and restricting their diet to light 
broths and vegetables. 

There are in fact crimes for which men have been hanged, of the 
disposition to commit which they might have been cured by physi- 
cal means—Persons in a state of insanity brought on by unrequited 
love, by attempting to drown themselves in a river, and being drag- 
ged out nearly lifeless, have recovered their senses, and lost their 
bewildering passion. Submersion, as Van Helmont says, ‘‘ was 
formerly happily practiced in England” as a cure for certain 
mental diseases. The coldness of the water acting as a sedative 
upon the body, and thus reducing the excited state of the brain 
which gave rise to the disordered state of its functions. This 
remedy was also known to the Italians, and in one of the stories of 
Poggio, is the account of a “‘ mad doctor’’ of Milan, who was cele- 
brated for curing lunatics and demoniacs by plunging them in wa- 
ter of icy coldness. 





CAUSES OF LONGEVITY. 

In a very interesting paper published by Dr. Rush in his Medi- 
cal Observations and Enquiries, we have a detail of the Doctor’s 
rs mgm in regard to those causes which favour the prolongation 
of life. 

1. Descent from long lived Ancestors.—Dr. Rush never met with 
a single instance of a person who had lived to be 80 years old 
whose ancestors had not been remarkable for their longevity. In 
some instances the longevity was on the side of the father, in others 
on that of the mother, but most generally it was common to both 
parents. ‘The knowledge of this fact may serve not only to assist 
in calculating what are termed the chances of life, but it may be 
useful to the physician. He may learn from it to cherish the 
hopes of his patients in chronic and some acute diseases, in propor- 
tian to the capacity of life they have derived from their ancestors. 

2. Temperance in Eating and Drinking.—To this Dr. Rush 
found a few exceptions. He met with one man 84 years of age, 
who had been intemperate in eating; and four or five persons who 
had been intemperate in the use of ardent spirits. They had all 
been day-labourers, and had not commenced drinking until they 
began to feel the langour of old age. The Doctor was inclined to 
the opinion that tea and coffee, notwithstanding they evidently im- 
pair the strength of the system, do not materially affect the duration 
of human life. The duration of life is not always shortened by 
an infirm constitution provided the stimuli which operate upon the 
several organs be proportionate to their excitability. 

3. The moderate use of the understanding.—It has been an esta- 
blished truth, that literary men, other circumstances being equal, 
are longer lived than other people. But it is not necessary, re- 
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marks Dr. Rush, that the understanding should be employed upon 
philosophical subjects to produce this influence upon the duration 
of life. Business, politics and religion, which are the objects of 
attention common to men of all classes, impart an activity to the 
mind, which tends very much to produce health and long life. 
_ 4. Equaninity of Temper.--The violent and irregular action of 
the passions tends to wear away the springs of life. Persons who 
live upon annuities. in Europe, have been observed to be longer 
lived under equal circumstances than other people. This is proba- 
bly owing to their being exempted, by the certainty of their subsist- 
ence, from those fears of want, which so frequently distract the 
minds and thereby weaken the bodies of all persons who are sub- 
| jected to them. Life rents have been supposed to have the same 
t . Influence in prolonging life. Perhaps the desire of life, in order to 
| enjoy as long as possible that property which cannot be enjoyed a 
second, time by a child or relation, may be another cause of the 
longevity of persons who live upon certain incomes. It is a fact, 
that the desire of life is a very powerful, stimulus in prolonging it, 
especially when that desire is supported by hope. This is obvious 
to physicians every day. Despair of recovery is the beginning of 
death in all diseases. 
4, 8. Matrimony.—In the course of his enquiries, Dr. Rush only 
met with one person beyond 80 years of age who had never been 
married. 

6. Sedentary Occupations.—Dr. Rush did not find sedentary 
employments to prevent long life, where they were not accompa- 
nied by intemperance in eating and drinking. This observation is 
not confined to literary men, nor to women only, in whom longevity, 
without much exercise of body, has been frequently observed. 
The doctor met with an instance of a weaver, a second of a silver 
‘smith, and a third of a shoemaker, among the number of old _per- 
sons, whose histories suggested the foregoing observations. 

7. Loss of the Teeth, Fe.—The early loss of the teeth did not 
appear to the Doctor to affect the duration of human life so much 
as might be expected. Edward Drinker, who lived to be 103, lost 
his teeth thirty years before he died, from drawing the hot smoke 
of tobocco into his mouth through a short pipe. Neither did he 
observe baldness or grey hairs occurring in early or middle life to 
prevent old age. In an account furnished by Le Sayre, mention 
1g made of a man of 80, whose hair began to assume a silver colour 
when he was only eleven years old. 
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INTEMPERANCE IN FRANCE. 

The following extract of a letter from J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq. 
to a friend in this country, dated April 20, 1833, and recently pub- 
lished in Boston, affords conclusive evidence that the praise which 
has been bestowed upon the French people for their superior tem- 
perance, is not merited. It strikes a fatal blow at the arguments 
in favour of wine drinking, derived from the supposed fact that the 
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people of wine countries are more temperate than others in the use 
of ardent spirits—and less addicted to intoxication. It confirms 
also the opinions heretofore expressed in this Journal derived from 
personal observation. 

“The police reports reveal the fact that 25,702 drunkards were 
committed to prison in Paris, in the course of the.year. Heaven 
only knows how many walk free. Of this number 10,290 were wo- 
men! Now, all this has nothing to do with the soldiers or the in- 
valids, who are under military law. I have always told you there 
was less drunkenness in America, among our native population, 
than in any other country, even before the, existence of temperance 
societies; and that they who maintained the contrary did not know 
now to take the necessary circumstances into the account. It is 
probable that 10,000 drunkards died here with the cholera last 
year. I rarely go into the streets without seeing more or less 
drunkards, and hoor met them by hundreds in Holland, Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, Italy and Spain. This vice prevails in the highest 
classes, too, in Europe, more than is commonly imagined. I have 
no doubt there are quite as many genteel young men addicted to it 
in Paris, as in New York, though they are less seen in public. 

‘*Qur climite, however, renders the effects more pernicious in a 
merely physical point of view. ‘The police here is far from being 
rigid with drunkards, for I see them staggering through the streets 
every day unmolested. You may remember the manner | taught 
you to see them, for most Americans are so much persuaded that a 
Frenchman never gets drunk (because the books say so) that they 
will not see them. Many of our people live here half their lives, 
and fancy themselves among a nation of Anchorites. They find it 
so ‘‘ written down,’’ as Dogberry would say. The drunkards com- 
mitted at Paris, for drunkenness, are at the rate of seventy a day. 
To equal this there should be about twenty a day committed in 
New York. Add to the seventy the soldiers of the garrison, the 
invalids, &c. and you will probably get double the number. 

“The habit of undervaluing ourselves by injurious comparisons 
with others, not only affects the national character, but it materi- 
ally impedes the progress of liberal sentiments. When the French 
government-party wished to check the progress of liberal sentiments 
in France, it began to abuse us, in every way it could, and it laid 
particular stress on this item of drunkenness. Nothing is :nore 
common, than to hear that democracy and drunkenness go hand in 
hand; the latter as a necessary consequence of the other. That 
some of our people desire to bring popular governments into disre- 
pute, at home as well as abroad, I take to be certain, and some 
too, that fill office, and pretend to represent the nation abroad; but 
as a great majority wish differently, is it not time to weigh the 
meaning of our words, and to ascertain something of both sides of 
the question, before we pretend to compare? As for any man’s 
. writing or talking rationally about the comparative habits and me- 
rits of Europe and America without personal observation, I hold 
to be totally out ofthe question. I do not know a book on the sub- 
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ject that is entitled to any great attention. Both parties write on 
preconceived opinions, and half the time, on opinions that are next 
to worthless.” 


From the Book of Nature. 


MEDUSA. 

An intelligent physician of Philadelphia has furnished the best account of 
the Medusa, an order of animated beings but rarely described. We copy 
his account, which will be found highly interesting and graphic. 

Those who have sought relief from the summer heats at Long Branch or 
Cape May, have probably noticed, in their ramblings along the beach, cer- 
tain gelatinous transparent masses deposited by the receding tide on the 
sands. They resemble very large plano-convex lenses, and are devoid of co- 
lour except in a few minute points, which appear like grains of yellow sand, 
or the eggs of some shells embedded in their substance. This has led many to 
consider them as the spawn of some marine animal. 

If one of these jellies be placed in a tub of brine immediately after it 
reaches the shore, the observer will be surprised to find it possessed of anima- 
tion. The superior, or convex part, will expand like the top of an umbrella ; 
and from its under surface several fringed and leaf-like membranes will 
be developed. The remains of numerous threads, or tendrils, will float out 
from the margin of the umbrella, following the motions of the animal as its 
swims around the tub. These threads are often several feet in length before 
they are broken by the sand; they are probably employed both to entice and 
to secure the prey, and they produce a sharp stinging sensation, when ap- 
plied to the skin. It is from the appearance and offensive power of these last 
organs, that seamen have given the animal the title of the sea-nettle, and na- 
turalists the generic name Medusa. 

I have offered this rude description of the Medusa, as a familiar example of 
the class of animated beings, which are the subjects of the following remarks. 
They are all alike gelatinous and transparent, and many of them melt and 
flow away when exposed in the open air to the direct rays of the sun. 

Of all the tribes of Molluscze which are scattered over every part of the 
ocean, the most splendid and best known is the Portuguese man-of-war 
(physalia). This is an oblong animated sack of air, elongated at one extre- 
mity into a conical neck,and surmounted by a membranous expansion run- 
ning nearly the whole length of the body, and rising above into a semicircu- 
lar sail, which can be expanded or contracted to a considerable extent, at the 
pleasure of the animal. From beneath the body are suspended from ten to 
fifty or more little tubes, from half an inch to an inch in length, open at the 
lower extremity, and formed like the flower of the bluebottle. These have 
been regarded as temporary receptacles for food, like the first stomach of 
cattle; but as the animal is destitute of any visible mouth or alimentary canal, 
and as I have frequently seen fish in their cavities apparently half digested, 
I cannot but consider them as proper stomachs; nor indeed is it a greater 
paradox in Zoology that an animal should possess many independent stomachs, 
than that the strange carnivorous vegetable, saricinea, should make use of its 
leaves apparently for a similar purpose. 

From the centre of this group of stomachs, depends a little cord, never ex- 
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ceeding the fourth of an inch in thickness, and often forty times as long as the 
body. 

The size of the Portuguese man-of-war varies from half an inch to six in- 
ches in length. When it is in motion, the sail is accommodated to the force 
of the breeze, and the elongated neck is curved upwards, giving to the ani- 
mal a form strongly resembling the little glass swans which we sometimes see 
swimming in goblets. 

It is not the form, however, which constitutes the chief beauty of this little 
navigator. The lower parts of the body and neck are devoid of colour, ex- 
cept a faint iridescence in reflected lights; and they are so perfectly trans- 
parent, that the finest print is not obscured when viewed through them. The 
back becomes gradually tinged, as we ascend, with the finest and most deli- 
cate blue that can be imagined; the base of the scale equals the purest sky in 
the depth and beauty of tint; the summit is of the most splendid red, and the 
central part is shaded by a gygdual admixture of these locours, through all the 
intermediate grades of purples. Drawn a: it were upon a groundwork of 
mist, the tints have an erial softness far beyond the reach of art, and warrant- 
ing the assertion, that they are often dressed in beauty before which the 
lily would fade, and the rose hide its blushes, and producing some of the su- 
blime phenomena which have astonished the philoscpher. 

The group of stomachs is less transparent, and although the hue is the same 
as that of the back, they are on this account incomparably less elegant. By 
their weight and form they fill the double office of a keel and ballast, while 
the cord like appendage, which floats out for yards behind, is called by seamen 
the cable. 

The mode in which the animal secures his prey, has been a subject of 
much speculation ; for the fish and crabs that are frequently found within the 
little tubes are often large enough to tear them in pieces, could they retain 
their natural vigour during the contest. Deceived by the extreme pain which 
is felt when the cable is brought in contact with the back of the hand, natural- 
ists have concluded, I think too hastily, that this organ secretes a poisonous 
or acrid fluid, by which it benumbs any unfortunate fish, or other animal, that 
ventures within its toils, allured by the hope of making a meal upon what, 
in its ignorance, it has mistaken for a worm. The secret will be better 
explained by a more careful examination of the organ itself. The cord is 
composed of a narrow layer of contractile fibres, scarcely visible when 
relaxed, on account of its transparency. If the animal be large, this layer 
of fibres will sometimes extend itself to the length of four or five yards. A 
spiral line of blue bead-like bodies, less than the head of a pin, revolves 
around the cable from end to end, and under the microscope, these beads 
appear covered with minute prickles, so hard and sharp that they will readily 
enter the substance of wood, adhering with such pertinacity that the cord can 
rarely be detached without breaking. 

It is to those prickles that the man-of-war owes its power of destroying 
animals which are its superiors in strength and activity. When anything 
becomes impaled upon the cord, the contractile fibres are called into action, 
and rapidly shrink from many feet in length to less than the same number of 
inches, bringing the prey within reach of the little tubes, by one of which it is 
immediately swallowed. 

This weapon, so insignificant in appearance, is yet sufficiently formidable 
even to man. I had once the misfortune to become entangled with the cable 
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of a very large man-of-war, while swimming in the open ocean, and amply did 
it avenge its fellows, who now sleep in my cabinet robbed at once of life and 
beauty. The pain which it inflicted was almost insupportable for some time, 
nor did it entirely cease for twenty-four hours. 

I might now proceed to describe many analogous animals scarcely inferior 
in interest, but it is time to notice some individuals of another tribe, residing 
beneath the surface, and therefore Jess generally known. 

The grandest of these is the Beroe. In size and form it precisely resem- 
bles a purse, the mouth, or orifice, answering to one of the modern metallic 
clasps. It is perfectly transparent; and in order to distinguish its filmy out- 
lines, it is necessary to place it in a tumbler of brine held between the ob- 
server and the light. In certain directions, the whole body appears faintly 
iridescent; but there are several Icngitudinal narrow lines which reflect the 
full rich tints of the rainbow in the most vivid manner, for ever varying and 
mingling the hues, even while the animal remams at rest. Under the micro- 
scope, these lines display a succession of innimerable coloured scales, or 
minute fins, which are kept unceasingly in motion, thus producing the play of 
colours by continually changing the angle of reflection. 

The movements of the Berve are generally retrograde, and are not aided by 
the coloured scales, but depend upon the alternate dilatation and contraction 
of the mouth. The lips are never perfectly closed, and the little fish and 
shrimps that play arourd them are continually entering and leaving them at 
pleasure. The animai is dependent for its food upon such semi-animated sub- 
stances as it draws within its grasp by moving slowly backwards in the water, 
and retains them in consequence of their own feebleness and inability to 
escape the weakest of snares. 

Another tribe of the sea purses, (Sa/pa,) though much smaller than the Beroe, 
are more complex in structure, and possess a higher interest in consequence 
of the singular habits of some of the species. They are double sacks, resem- 
bling the Beroe in general form, but destitute of iridescence. The outer sack, 
or mantle, rarely exceeds an inch in length, and is commonly about half as 
wide. The inner sack is much smaller, and the interval between these forms 
a cavity for the water which they breathe, and for some of the viscera. Their 
visible organs are, a transparent heart, which can only be seen in the strongest 
light ; a splendid double row of whitish bead-like cavities, forming a spiral line 
near one extremity, and supposed to be either lungs or ovaries; numerous 
broad flat pearly muscles, barely distinguished by their mistiness; and an 
alimentary canal, as fine as horse-hair, with a slight enlargement at one spot, 
which has been called a stomach. This enlargement resembles, both in size 
and colour, a grain of sand. From the base of the animal arises two longer 
and fcur or five shorter conical spines of jelly, curved into hooks at the points, 
by means of which numerous individuals attach themselves together in double 
rows like the leaflets of a pennated leaf. Cords of this kind, composed of 
forty or fifty animals, are often taken, but they separate and re-attach 
themselves at pleasure. 

To the gregarious habits of this little molluscus, we owe a very singu- 
lar and striking phenomenon, which I have never seen noticed by naturalists, 
although we frequently witnessed it near the Cape of Good Hope. The ani- 
mals are occasionally found associated together in such countless myriads, 
that the sea is literally filled with them, sometimes over three or four square 
miles of surface, and to the depth of several fathoms. The yellow spots which 
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have been described, being the only coloured portions of their body, give to the 
whole tract the appearance of a shoal, or sand-bank, at some distance below 
the surface. The deception is heightened by the great smoothness of the 
water at these places, particularly in calm weather; for so closely are the 
animals crowded together, that the water is rendered in a manner less fluid; 
the smaller billows break around the margin and are lost, while the heavy 
waves of the Southern Ocean are somewhat opposed in their progress, and 
take on in a slight degree the usual appearance of the ground swell. There 
can be but little doubt that many of the numerous shoals laid down in the 
charts of this region, but which have never been seen by any but the supposed 
discoverers, have been immense banks of these gregarious mollusc. In sail- 
ing through a tract of this description, in which the progress of the ship was 
very sensibly retarded, I have dipped up with the ship’s bucket a greater bulk 
of animals than the water in which they were suspended. How wonderful 
are the effects produced by the minute lizks of creation! 


SYSTEMS OF QUACKERY. 


The goodly city of Philadelphia, famed for the prudence and the 
wisdom of those who dwell within its border—for its cleanliness, its 
learning, its science and its taste, is at the present moment filled 
with all kinds of new inventions to cure diseases in the most cer- 
tain, easy and simple manner ; with the least suffering and incon- 
venienee to the patient, and the greatest amount of profit to the 
prescriber. Judging from what is daily transpiring before our eyes, 
we might with propriety pronounce this to be pre-eminently the 
age of quackery—but a quackery of far higher and more assuming 
pretensions than that which gave rise, afew years ago, to the panae 
ceas, catholicons and other cure-alls, now so fast descending into 
oblivion. Quackery,slinks not now into a corner ; it hath its sys- 
tems—its schools— its professors. It is no longer supported by 
the craving wants or the impudence of single rival Charlatans, but 
in all its varied shapes it is maintained by numerous and zealous 
partisans, who have, in more than one instance, formed themselves 
into regular societies for its advancement and propagation. The 
sick have certainly now a fair chance for obtaining a speedy ter- 
mination to their sufferings. The regular doctors, as they have 
been termed, are in danger of being entirely set aside. And why 
not? Has it not been proved from the chair of a steam-doctor 
college, that from the very nature of their studies they are precluded 
from becoming acquainted with the structure of the human frame, 
the laws by which it is governed in health and disease, and the 
nature of remedial agents? Have they not been convicted in a 
hundred announcements from learned Morisonian, Thompsonian, 
Hygeinic, and Botanic professors, of dealing destruction to their 
patients by the administration of such “‘ horrible metalic poisons ” 
as gum water and chicken soup—leeches, blisters and water gruel 
—magnesia, castor oil and quinine—rhubarb, ipicacuanha, col- 
chicum, and the like ? Did they not introduce vaccination ? And 
is there not some suspicion of their having had a hand in the in 
troduction of the cholera? To take the place of these “ pests of 
society,”’ we have first, the, so called, disciples of the British Col- 
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lege of. Health, with their one universal, never-failing vegetable 
specific, which isto exterminate the very tendency to disease.— 
Then the Thompsonians, with their hot bricks and vinegar steam, 
with their mixtures of cayenne pepper, camphor and brandy, from 
No’s. 1 to50, inclusive. Then the Botanists, with their lobelia, skunk 
cabbage, and bone set, who teach that all vegetables are innocent 
remedies—all minerals, including chalk julep, poisons. After them 
follow the natrel bone setters, with whom the cause of all diseases 
is dislocation of the limbs, and all remedies, to use the language of 
one of this school, ‘a natrel slight of hand and elbow grease.” And 
then the Homoepathists, who administer remedies only in the bil- 
lionth part of a drop or grain ; and, finally, the animal magnetists, 
or rather, the animal magnetiser, who sets people to sleep by the 
winking of his eyes, charms away incurable diseases by the nod of 
his head, and performeth many other wonders too numerous to 
mention. 

Either or all of these gentlemen offer to cure the most desperate 
cases without fail, and profess to be influenced in the offer of their 
services solely by motives of pure benevolence. They are all the 
sworn enemies and sure conquerors of disease. Can people be so 
perverse as not to accept their services—-can they conscientiously 
turn a deaf ear to men who, if they were called in sufficiently early in 
all cases, would convert our grave yards into building lots, our 
sextons into gardners, our hearses into pleasure carriages, our 
undertakers into waiters on wedding parties and christening dinners? 
But alas! for the complete triumph of art and skill over misery, 
disease and death!—many weak mi ‘ded individuals are so perverse 
as to prefer incurring the danger cf being pois ned under the hands 
of the regular M.D.’s to procuring certain health from the pills and 
potions, the tricks and manceuvres of these advertising philan- 
thropists, whose contempt for money in the way of fee or reward is 
only equalled by their love of truth. The world, in fact, is so fond 
of change and novelty, that we might almost venture to predict that 
in a very short time the occupation of all the present race of never- 
failing steam, botanic, magnetic, atom dose, bone setting doctors, 
like that of Othello’s, will have passed away, and an entire new 
race will be quickly ushered into notice, and receive an equal share 
with the former of public patronage and confidence. We know 
one who, having failed as a gentleman’s shoeblack, is determined 
to try his fortune before long as a brusher up of men’s health. He 
has invented a new doctrine which has struck us by its simplicity 
and excellence. The following is an outline of iis peculiarities. 
He assumes it as an axiom that the efficacy of all remedies de- 
pends upon either an opposition or affinity between their name, 
colour, or other properties, and the name, cause or prominent symp- 
toms of the disease in which they are given, or the resemblance of 
their name or shape with the part in which the disease is seated. 
The less active the properties possessed by the remedy, speaking 
in the usual terms of art, the more certain and powerful its effect. 
To act properly, however, the remedy must be collected, prepared 
and administered in a particular manner, known only to the author 
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of this theory. Carrying these principles into practice; suppose 
the patient is laboring under a disease of debility, now one of the 
strongest things in nature is steel, therefore steel is the remedy 
adapted to his case.—But on the other hand, suppose him affected 
with a disease caused by an excess of strength, you must give him 
water—‘‘as weak as water,”’ being a well known truth. In asthma 
the patients are short breathed; let them have then the lungs of a 
fox, an animal noted for strength of respiration. in jaundice the 
skin is yellow, therefore is the disease to be removed by an infusion 
of termuric or yellow berries, or by the eating of carrots or yellow 
peaches. If a discharge of blood is to be removed, bloodstone, 
tincture of cochineal or beet juice will be efficient. If diminess of 
vision afflict the patient, the herb eye bright will restore his sight. If 
the distase affect the head, give a poppy head—ii the teeth, a de- 
decoction of lion’s tooth, (Dandelion)—if the lungs, lungswort, 
etc. etc. We are persuaded this doctrine and practice will rapidly 
attract public attention, and to use the medical advertising phrase, 
“twill do more good than any of the syrups and mixtures anony- 
mously vended or contained in the pharmacopeia of any college.” 





PODOLOGY. 


Among the many ologies of the age, that which treats of the feet 
is not, assuredly, the least important. Passing over the use of 
these important members in walking and dancing, etc. we shall for 
the present speuk of their disorders. 

All are aware to how great a number of persons of both sexes 
walking is rendered extremely painful by the existence of corns 
upon the feet. But however great may be considered the evils 
resulting from corns, they are trifling in comparison with those 
which very many experience from other disorders of the feet, and 
especially from inversion of the toe nails, and from swelling and 
inflammation of the lower joint of the great toe. To such the 
slightest movement of the feet is often productive of the utmost 
torture, and in consequence they are not only prevented from en- 
enjoying one of the most pleasant and healthful species of exercise, 
for which nature has adapted the frame of man, but even when 
standing or sitting, they experience almost constant suffering. 

The nail most frequently inverted is that of the great toe. The 
disease consists properly in the edge of the nail being bent down- 
wards, and made to bear firmly upon the tender skin beneath, and 
when not remedied at an early period, it penetrates into the flesh, 
causing violent inflammation, which terminates at length ina sore 
always intensely painiul and very difficult to heal. The whole of 
this is occasioned, in the greatest number of cases, by wearing 
shoes too small in size or improperly shaped. A shoe of too con- 
tracted dimensions, by pressing upon the upper surface of the nail, 
and at the same time ciowding the flesh at the outer side of the 
toe against its sharp edge, cannot fail to cause undue irritation of 
the parts with which the latter is in contact, and finally to produce 
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severe inflammation and ulceration. This is rendered of more fre~ 
quent occurrence by the improper form of the shoes now worn in 
addition to their small size. 

The great toe, after it rises from the body of the foot, when per- 
fectly unconstrained, inclines but very slightly inwards towards the 
other toes. When, however, the foot is thrust into a shoe the 
breadth of which is diminished over the toes by a rapid tapering 
from its middle towards its point, we can easily perceive that the 
great toe must be pressed by it against the one adjoining, over which 
it is caused in many instances partially to ride; at the same time, as 
the nail yields but little, the flesh on its outside is firmly compressed 
by the shoe against its edge, and the latter soon becomes firmly 
imbeded in it. 

The swelling and inflammation of the lower joint of the great 
toe is produced by the same causes; by the pressure, namely, of a 
tight shoe upon that part; which is rendered more projecting, and 
consequently more liable to suffer from such pressure, in conse- 
quence of the bending inwards of the toe by the improper shape of 
the shoe in common use. The joint becomes at first exquisitely 
tender and more or less swollen—rendering the act of walking; or 
even standing, extremely painful. After a period of time, in pro- 
portion to the amount of exercise which the individual indulges in, 
the swelling of the joint increases, violent inflammation“occurs, and 
an abscess of considerable extent is formed—and frequently the 
motion of the joint is forever destroyed. 

Females are particularly liable to this painful affegtion, as well 
as to that arising from the inversion of the toe nail, in consequence 
of a ridiculous pride inducing them to attempt the reduction of the 
size of their feet by wearing shoes of the most contracted dimen- 
sions. 

The occurrence of both the evils described may always be pre- 
vented by the use of shoes adapted in size and form to the natural 
shape and dimensions of the foot. When, however, folly or neglect 
has caused or permitted this occurrence, in addition to a reform in 
the size and shape of the shoe, other means will be required for 
the removal. 

On the first intimation of the edge of the nail penetrating the 
quick, or imbedding itself in the flesh, to prevent the inconvenience 
to which this would give rise, if neglected, the feet should be bathed 
for some time in warm water, and the edge of the nail being gently 
raised by some appropriate instrument, a piece of soft lint should 
be laid beneath it. This will prevent the edge of the nail from 
pressing upon the skin beneath and cause it to take a horizontal 
direction. When the nail is of considerable thickness, or is bent 
considerably downwards, it should be scraped lengthwise with a 
penknife nearly down to the quick. The foot being then placed in 
warm water, the edge of the nail may be readily raised and the lint 
introduced beneath. The lint should be renewed twice a day, and 
its use should be persisted in until the edge of the nail has taken 
its proper direction—which it will generally do in a very short time, 
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provided attention be at the same time paid to the suitable shape 
and size of the shoes. 

When swelling and inflammation of the joint of the great toe has 
taken place, the individual should remain at rest for a few days with 
the fect kept in an elevated position and without a shoe. If the ia- 
flammation is but slight, and the distortion of the toe has not been 
of long continuance, this will very generally be sufficient for the 
removal of the disease. Bathing the foot frequently in warm water, 
and the application to the joint of acommon bread and milk pultice, 
will in many cases accelerate the cure. Subsequently the use of 
shoes of psoper shape and dimensions will prevent the recurrence 
of the disease. When, however, the swelling and inflammation are 
considerable, in addition to rest and elevated position of the foot, 
leeches and other remedies will be demanded, in the use of which 
the advice of a physician should be consulted. Unless a proper 
treatment, in such cases, is early resorted to, much suffering, or 
even a degree of permanent lameness, may be induced. 

It occasionally happens, that persons affected with this disease 
are unable, without great inconvenience, to confine themselves en- 
tirely to the house until a cure is effected. When this is the case, 
we would advise the wearing of a large shoe from which the upper 
leather has been entirely cut away from the point to below the affected 
joint. Attempting to walk about in an uncut shoe, however ample 
its dimensions, or in one from which only a portion of the upper 
leather has been removed directly over the swelling, will not only 
fail in procuring the patient ease from pain, but will increase the 
swelling and inflammation. 

When the great toe has been for a long time distorted from its 
natural position, the shoes subsequently worn should be adapted in 
shape to the existing form of the foot. 





HYPOCRITICAL MODERATION. 


The name of the latter place (Spolatro, Salona) recals to mind 
the era of Diocletian, who retired hither upon his abdication of the 
government of the Roman word (A. D. 304). History rectifies the 
error-of misconception, and shows the actions of men in their true 
light,—thus the abdication of Diocletian has been used to be cited 
as an act of self-denial, ranking with the similar recorded events of 
illustrious monarchs; but the traveller, who beholds the lengthened 
fascade and lofty porticoes, and temples of the palatial residence of 
the retired emperor, will form a different estimate from the usual 
one adopted respecting this act. Divcletian forsook the world, be- 
cause health and vigour of mind had forsaken him: new rivals had 
grown up, who, his sagacity foresaw, would seize the reigns of 
power by force or by concession; he therefore wisely chose the 
moment which fate had preserved for him, of withdrawing to a re- 
treat of Cesarean dignity, surrounded with the splendour and riches 
of the imperial throne.—History of the Ottoman Emre. 
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We have been much pleased with two articles in successive 
numbers of the ‘American Annuals of Education and Instruction’? — 
the first, on swimming, as a branch of physical education; the se- | 
cond, on cold bathing, similarly used. The principle inculcated by 
the writer ‘‘ that the power of bearmg the cold bath without injury, 
is in exact proportion to the increase of animal heat previous to the 
use of it,” is asound one. It is that which has been advanced on 
former occasions in this Journal; and has been more fully deve- 
loped, and illustrated by more pertinent analogies and a larger series 
of facts, in Dr. Bell’s work on Baths and Mineral Waters, than in 
any other with which we are acquainted. The popular belief of the 
danger of cold bathing when the body is heated, sanctioned by the 
false theory of physicians that cold, and of course cold bathing, is 
a stimulus, has been productive of incalculable mischief. Persons 
have been advised always to wait, after having been heated by ex- 
ercise, until their bodies were cool, before they plunged into 
the water. Precisely the opposite rule ought to be followed, viz: 
immersion in a river or in the cold bath, when the heat of the skin 
and the sensation of heat throughout the system are decidedly above 
the natural standard, or are such that the individual does not 
rapidly part with his caloric by exposure to a colder medium. By 
remembering that the effects of cold air and of cold water applied to 
the skin are to abstract the animal heat, to diminish the activity of 
the circulation and to blunt sensibility, we shall have juster notions 
of the circumstances under which cold bathing can be had recourse 
to with most advantage. In fevers and some other forms of disease, 
the hotter the skin, the safer and more beneficial will be the cold 
bath, whether by shower or immersion. In cases of great determi- 
nation of blood to the head, throbbing temples and excessive heat, 
with often violent raving, we do not hesitate to apply bladders con- 
taining cold spring water or powdered ice to the part thus affected, or 
to pour a stream of cold water on the crown of the head and nape 
ofthe neck. The rule then is uniform that, whether in health or in 
disease, the hotter the skin and greater the sensation of heat and 
thirst, the more beneficial will be the bath, and the colder may be 
the water and the longer the immersion. To stand stripped until 
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the heat developed by exercise or labour is gone, and the individual 
is almost shivering, before he ventures into the river or bathing tub, 
is, therefore, a practice as opposed to sound theory as to bodily 
health and comfort. There is much less danger in plunging 
into cold water, while the body is in a full warm sweat, than when, 
after a time, the skin is cool and yet damp with sweat. Persons 
ignorant of the true principle which should guide in the use of the 
cold bath, are greatly surprised at the common Russian fashion of 
bathing. In Russia, while the bather is sweating at every pore, and 
his skin red and heated by exposure to vapour of an elevated tem- 
perature, he will have bucket-fulls of cold water dashed over him, 
or will rush out and roll himselfin the snow. Now in this case, 
what increases the wonder of the ignorant is precisely that which 
deprives the affair of all its marvellous character in the minds of the 
well informed, and those initiated into the laws of the animal 
economy, viz: the prior exposure of the body to a high heat.— 
Alexander the Great was nearly killed by his plunging into the 
river Cydnus after a fatiguing days march, and while exhausted 
by long continued exertion. But the same Alexander early in the 
day and while merely heated, without being enfeebled or exhausted, 
would have found refreshment and pleasure from a similar immer- 
sion. On the same principle, a traveller or labourer will tind it 
safer and better to bathe in the early part of the day, than towards 
evening. Another consideration is to guide us, also, in choosing 
the forenoon or time before dinner, viz: that cold and indeed every 
other kind of bathing ought to be had recourse to with an empty 
stomach, or when this organ is not actually employed in digestion. 


- Early in the morning, before breakfast, is a favourite hour with 


many and is often recommended by the physician. But if the pow 
ers of lite are feeble and the invalid is in a state little above the 
common excitement of the system, he cannot bear the cold bath at 
this time; it chills and enfeebles him. Hence, in such a case, and 
itis by no means unfrequent, two or three hours after a light break- 
fast, when the system is somewhat excited, is the time to be chosen. 

The above directions are susceptible of mocification where space 
and the strength of the bather or invalid allow of swimming. In 
such a case, the tendency of the cold water to abstract heat and to 
diminish the excitement of the system, is somewhat counterbalanced 
by the active exercise taken in the water in the movements of swim- 
ming. 

We have to renew the expression of our regret that more atten- 
tion has not been given to swimming, as a necessary branch of phy- 
sical education—promotive as it is ofhealth, and personal safety, and 
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enabling one in moments of imminent peril, to save a fellow creature 
from a watery grave. 





YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 


‘Tt seems sometimes odd enough to me, that while young ladies 
are so sedulously taught all the accomplishments that a husband 
disregards, they are never taught the great one he would prize.— 
They are taught to be exhibitors; he wants a companion. He wants 
neither a singing animal nor a drawing animal, nor a dancing ani- 
mal, he wants a talking animal. But to talk they are never taught, 
all they know of it is slander, and that comes by nature.”’—Godel- 
phan. 





A LIFE OF PLEASURE. 

“‘ But the cause of a life of pleasure is its aversion to useful ac- 
tivity. Talk of the genius that lies crushed and obscure in poverty! 
Wealth and station have also their mute chilling and inglorious 
Hampdens. Alas! how much of deep and true wisdom do we meet 
among the triflers of the world? how much that in the stern middle 
walks of life would have obtained renown, in the withering and re- 
laxed air of loftier rank, dies away unheeded! The two extremes 
meet in this,—the destruction of mental gifts. Godolphin was one 
among many instances of the evil influence an indolent aristocracy 
creates, even for its favourites. But the world is progressing to 
that state in which the two antagonist classes must cease. In 
America they have ceased already, but in America there are yet 
wanted what philosophy, the arts and literature, must ultimately 
teach and diffuse—the refinement which softens equality, and the 
high moral tone which conterbalances the huckstering spirit that 
belongs to commerce. ”—IJbid. 

The work, ‘‘ Godolphin,” from which we have made the above 
extracts, is by a man of an acute and searching mind, who unveils 
some of the hidden springs of action; and shows in his hero the ne- 
cessity of every individual, desirous of being himself happy and to 
others useful, grappling with the world by engaging in a series of 
positive duties. No man can long keep aloof, sighing all the while 
for an ability to come up to an ideal standard of excellence, and 
yet hopeless of himself attaining it, and dissatisfied with those 
around him because they fall so far short of it. An eloquent dis- 
courser, a warm advocate of whatever is noble and tasteful, he re- 
mains an inefficient actor—his speeches are lost in the winds.— 
Others seize the means which he despises, and accomplish, in 
more homely fashion, reforms and ameliorations, which to him 
seemed as only to be brought about by recondite philosophy and 
heroic devotion. We hardly know a better illustration of the fac- 
ulty of ideality, of the phrenological system, than in the character of 
Godolphin. 
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MEDICAL EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 


Amongst barbarous or half civilized nations, diseases have been 
very generally attributed to the influence of evil spirits. The de- 
pression of mind which is commonly attendant on sickness, and the 
delirium accompanying certain stages of disease, seem to have 
been considered as especially denoting the immediate influence of 
some demon. The effects of music in elevating and depressing 
the excitement or energies of the mind, or what is popularly called 
the animal spirits, were obvious to early observation. Its power of 
attracting strong attention may in some cases have appeared to af- 
fect beneficially even those who labored under a considerable de- 
gree of mental disorder. The accompanying depression of mind, 
or indifference to ordinary excitements, was considered, and with 
great propriety, to be a principal symptom ofthe disease; and music 
was prescribed as a remedy to remove it, when experience had not 
ascertained its actual cause. 

Homer, whose heroes exhibit high passions, but not very refined 
manners, represents the Grecian army as employing music to stay 
the raging of the plague. The Jewish nation, in the time of king 
David, appears not to have been much further advanced in civiliza- 
tion—accordingly we find David employed in his youth to re- 
move the mental derangement of Saul by his harp. Pindar, 
with poetic license, speaks of Asculapius healing acute disorders 
by means of soothing songs,—but /Esculapius, whether man or 
pagan deity, or partly both, is a physician of the days of barbarism 
and fable. Pliny scouts the idea that music should have any influence 
upon real bodily injuries; but quotes Homer on the subject, men- 
tions Theophrastus as suggesting a tune for the cure of sciatica, 
and Cato, as entertaining a fancy that it had a good effect when 
limbs were out of joint ; and that Varro thought it good for the 
gout. Aulus Gellius cites a work by Theophrastus, in which music 
is recommended as a specific for the bite of the viper; while Kir- 
cher’s ‘‘ Misurgia’’ and Swinburne’s Travels, in common with 
works of a still more modern date, attest the beneficial effects of 
music on those who are bitten by the Tarantula. Jacchinus a very 
old writer, calls music a ‘‘most forcible medicine.”? Cassiodorus 
recommends it as a powerful narcotic ‘‘lulling the senses into 
sweet oblivion in the lap of sleep.’’ Bodine speaks of its efficacy 
in the cure of St. Vitus’ dance, and other ancient writers, as well 
philosophers as physicians, pronounce it an infallible remedy for 
epilepsy. The ancient writers and those of the middle ages record, 
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indeed, miracles in reference to the medicinal powers of music— 
a fever they tell us can be removed by a song, the pestilence driven 
away by the sweetness of an harmonious lyre, convulsions ap- 
peased by the harp, and deafness cured by the sound of the drum. 

In proof of its powers in all the diseases of the mind a host of 
authorities might be adduced. Pratensis affirms that it is ‘‘ mentis 
medicina,”’ the medicine of the mind; and Scaliger explains its ef- 
fects by the trembling and dancing sound it produces becoming 
mixed up with the animal spirits. Ismenias, the Theban, and Chi- 
ron the Centaur, are said to have cured despair and melancholy by 
music alone; and Asclepiades we are assured, “helped many 
frantic persons by this means ;”’ the same is also asserted of Clinias 
and Empedocles. Shakespeare and most of the early English poets 
allude to the power of music ‘‘ helping mad men to their wits,” — 
and even the philosophic Armstrong admits its efficacy to expel 
disease. Sir William Temple seems to have given entire credit to the 
stories told of the power of music ovex the diseases of both mind and 
body—but in this we are not to be surprised when we recollect that 
the idea of a ghost could make Johnson tremble, that the great Ba- 
con reposed the utmost confidence in amulets, and that the cele- 
brated Boyle gravely advises the thigh bone of an executed crimi- 
nal as a potent remedy in dysentery. 





INCONSISTENCY. 


Behold the nature of man; the littleness and inconsistency of his 
character adhere to him even in the hour of his death. It has been 
repeatedly observed, that an infinitely greater number of indi- 
viduals terminate their lives by drowning in the summer, than in the 
winter; the dread of the cold shock, of the immersion possessing 
more influence over the minds of the fastidious wretches than the 
dread of the dread hcreafter.—Miserrimus. 





DEPRAVED TASTES. 


Persons have been known to eat with pleasure spiders and wood- 
lice. In parts of Brittany and Poitou, the adder is brought to ta- 
ble under the name of hedge-cel. In other places soup is made out 
of the same reptile or of scorpions. Certain barbarian people feed 
on ants and grass-hoppers, fresh, or preserved after a particular 
fashion. In the island of Madagascar, these animals are preferred 
to the best fish. The inhabitants of Cochin-China prize most highly 
rotten eggs, for which they pay dearer than for fresh ones. In 
Great Britain game is most relished when a little turned—that is 
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when putrefaction has commenced. In France they eat without 
ceremony snails and frogs. Some savage tribes seem to live chiefly 
on potters’ earth. In China the nokles and the wealthy are pas- 
sionately fond of bird’s (swallows) nest soup. To say to a Chinese 
that he eats bird’s nests is equivalent to saying that he lives in opu- 
lence and belongs to the higher classes. We must bear in mind, 
however, that these nests are not made of earth or ciay, like those 
of eur swallows, but of a matter resembling fish-glue, which the 
bird obtains from some marine substance.—Pere de Famulle. 





SWIMMING SCHOOLS. 


These are very common in Europe. Some of the most respecta- 
ble are found at Paris, Vienna, Munich, Berlin and Breslan. The 
only one in the United States is at Boston.—Among the advanta- 
ges of swimming, the following are enumerated by a writer in the 
American Annals of Education and Instruction. 1. It puts in our 
power the means of preserving our lives and perhaps those of oth- 
ers in situations of peculiar peril, from which none of us can claim 
exemption. 2. It counteracts the ill effects which might otherwise 
arise from cold bathing. 3. It is so much better exercise than this 
latter. It strengthens the lower extremities, the muscles of the chest, 
and the abdomen, the lungs, the spine, the neck, andthe arms, and 
indeed the whole system. 4. The pleasure which every one feels 
in being able to master a new element, as well as the delight which 
is felt in the exercise itself, is an argument in its favour. 

The factlity with which this art is acquired is greater than one 
might at first be led to suppose. In the Boston swimming school 
no one who has made a fair experiment, has ever failed of becoming 
an expert swimmer, in one term, or about four months; that is, by 
spending from ten to fifteen minutes a day during this period. Out 
of more than 200, the number that attended last summer, there was 
not one who failed to acquire the art of maintaining himself above 
the water, with the utmost ease, for half an hour at atime. It 
should also be observed that they who are taught swimming ac- 
cording to the most approved rules of the art, ever after swim with 
more ease, as well as dexterity, than those who are not so taught. 

The whole amount of time spent in teac..ing the most unapt scho- 
lars, does not exceed twenty-four hours, while with a large propor- 
tion it does not exceed three. The capacity to learn is not confined 
to any age. It may be commenced as early as five or six; end 
there are many instances of persons learning to swim well after 
forty. An eminent judge in the courts of Massachusetts, last sum- 


mer, acquired the power of swimming half an hour with ease, in a 
very few lessons. 





A SOUTHERN CLIMATE FOR INVALIDS. 


It may be in the recollection of many of our readers that, in a 
former volume of this Journal, we were led to give-publicity to very 
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favourable views of the climate of St. Augustine, in East Florida, 
as eminently beneficial to invalids labouring under pulmonary dis- 
ease. More recent accounts and enlarged information would lead 
us to modify somewhat our praises of this spot, and to confess that 
its reputation, like that of Montpelier and the coast of Province in 
France, Pisa and Naples in Italy, Valencia in Spain, the Islands 
of Madeira and Teneriffe, must undergo considerable abatement, 
even if we do not admit it to be entirely surreptitious. The late 
Dr. James Cox, who gave us the favourable statements of the cli- 
mate of St. Augustine, which we published at the time, afterwards 
retracted his opinions, and confessed that he would not advise inva- 
lids to resort to this spot on the strength of his later knowledge of 
all the circumstances of the case. 

Doctor L. V. Bell, to whose letter (Medical Magazine, June, 
1833), we would refer the medical reader for further details, con- 
cludes by affirming that he neither saw nor heard of any well mar- 
ked case of consumptive disease being cured by the climatic influ- 
ence of St. Augustine; and he believes ‘that many individuals, 
who were seduced there bv misrepresentations, did not actually 
live as long as they would have done at the north; the fatigues, ex- 
posure, want of medication, nursing, proper diet, &c., during an 
inclement winter passage, on a dangerous and harbourless coast, 
added to the severe disappointment of finding none of their expec- 
tations fulfilled as to the place itself, undoubtedly accelerated the 
inevitable fate of the consumptive.” 





INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY. 


We have before us a volume recently issued from the London 
press, entitled ‘‘ Influence of the Troubled Mind on the Health.”’— 
The subject is certainly not a very new one, but it is not on that 
account the less interesting. In the hands of* the present author, 
Surgeon Fletcher, it has not however received any additional illus- 
tration. To some of his phrases we should decidedly object, as for 
example, to mental indigestion, in the sense in which he employs it. 
When a yourg lady reads nothing but novels, romances and lighter 
poems—we may say she will have a mental indigestion. When a 
student reads with nearly equal avidity Godwin’s Political Justice 
and Paley’s Evidences,—Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary and 
Butler’s Analogy,—the Life of the wonderful Crichton and Lord 
Bacon,—Thomas Aquinas and Locke, we may be surethat he will 
suffer from a mental indigestion. It is a disease not uncommon in 
modern seminaries for the education of young persons,—in which all 
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the sciences and belles lettres are pretended to be taught by cram- 
ming odds and end of each into the mind of the youthful aspi- 
rant after accomplishments. But Mr. Fletcher does not speak of 
mental indigestion in this way. He means impeded function of the 
stomach, brought on and kept up by a strong impression on the 
nervous system, through the means of mental disturbance—exces- 
sive excitement, anxiety or depression. According to his nomen- 
clature, we should have respiratory indigestion, and perspiratory 
and locomotory indigestion; and the like perversions of language and 
physiology. In fact, he seems to have rather confused notions of 
his subject, as when he places in the same sentence, as if for the 
purposes of marked contrast, ‘mental indigestion,’ ‘ physical indi- 
gestion,’ the latter brought on by stomach, (not stomachic) irritants. 

Mr. Fletcher, introduces sketches of cases which came under his 
observation, or were placed under his care—illustrating the subject 
of his book. Among them is a narrative of her own case, drawn 
up by the patient herself—followed by the acknowledgment: That, 
all her misfortunes and miseries were attributable to a bad educa- 
tion, which permitted the formation of an imaginary or romantic, 
rather than a rational character. 

We can understand the feelings of the unfortunate, described in 
the following sentence, from the nervousness which we are our- 
selves so apt to experience when a bill is presented tous. ‘The 
blight of the simoom is: scarcely more destructive to the nervous 
man, who is attached to money, than a heavy returned bill.” 

Our restricted limits will not allow of any thing like a regular 
analysis and review of Mr. Fletcher’s work—even if its merits were 
such as to entitle it to this kind of notice. In his cases of distressed 
nervous sysiem from grief and of mental indigestion from fear, and 
irritable brain from wounded variely, we recognize neither novelty 
of principle nor practice, however much he may have attempted to 
give freshness to old ideas, by novelty or rather misapplication of 
language. 


It gives us pleasure to learn that a second edition of the valua- 
ble workof Dr. James Rush, on the Voice, is announced for publi- 
cation. We may regard this fact as satisfactory evidercze of the 
author having been duly appreciated in his former labours—with- 
out, be it said, the aid of newspaper puffs or the trumpetings of 
Quarterlies. 


We have received the twelfth number, being the last of the second 
volume of Doughty’s Caniner or Natrurat History anp AMERI- 
«aN Rurat Srorts—together with an extra containing a Biogra- 
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cata Sketch of that amiable man and zealous naturalist, William 
artram, Fortunately fur the encouragement of natural history 
and the instruction and amusement of the public, this work of Mr. 
Doughty’s will be continued. ‘‘The first number of the third vo- 
lume will,” the publisher assures us, ‘‘be issued in due season, anda 
number will follow regularly every month, until completed. Seve- 
ral drawings and engravings to embellish this volume, have already 
been executed with great fidelity, and are of surpassing beauty, as 
itis understood the third volume shall far exceed in splendour its 
predecessor.” 





Announcement of approaching Death.—‘And here you will for- 
give me, perhaps, if I presume to state what appears to me to be 
the conduct proper to be observed by a physician in withholding, or 
making his patient acquainted with, his opinion of the probable is- 
sue of a malady manifesting mortal symptoms. I own I think it 
my first duty to protract his life by all practicable means, and to in- 
terpose myself between him and every thing which may possibly 
aggravate his danger. And unless I shall have found him averse 
from doing what was necessary in aid of my remedies, from a want 
of a proper sense of his perilous situation, I forbear to step out of 
the bounds of my province in order to offer any advice which is 
not necessary to promote his cure. At the same time, I think it 
indispensable to let his friends know the danger of his case the in- 
stant I discover it. An arrangement of his worldly affairs, in which 
the comfort or unhappiness of those who are to come after him is 
involved, may be necessary; and a suggestion of his danger, by 
which the accomplishment of this object is to be obtained, natural- 
ly induces a contemplation of his more important spiritual concerns, 
a careful review of his past life, and such sincere sorrow and con- 
trition for what he has done amiss, as justifies our humble hope of 
his pardon and acceptance hereafter. If friends can do their good 
offices at a proper time, and under the suggestions of the physi- 
cian, it is far better that they should undertake them than the me- 
dical adviser. They doso without destroying his hopes, for the pa- 
tient will still believe that he has an appeal to his physician beyond 
their fears; whereas, if the physician lay open his danger to him, 
however delicately he may do this, he runs a risk of appearing to 
pronounce a sentence of condemnation to death, against which 
there is no appeal—no hope; and, on that account, what is most awful 
to think of, perhaps the sick man’s repentance may be less available. 

‘But friends may be absent, and nobody near the patient in his 
extremity, of sufficient influence or pretension to inform him of his 
dangerous condition. ‘And surely it is lamentable to think that any 
human being should leave the world unprepared to meet his Cre- 
ator and Judge, “‘with all his crimes broad blown!” Rather than 
so, I have departed from my strict professional duty, done that 
which I would have done by myself, and apprized my patient of the 
great change he was about to undergo.’—Sir H. Halford’s Essays. 
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TEMPERANCE. 


Six centsa day, spent for rum, amounts to about twenty-two dol- 
lars a year. How many are there, who spend double that sum, for 
ardent spirits, whose families are actually in want of the necessa- 
ries of life. Such people are always complaining about hard times, 
heavy taxes, the high price of provisions, and the oppressions the 
poor have to suffer. Their poll tax perhaps is $1, one twentieth 
part of the rum tax, even though they spend but 6 cents a day.— 
But those who spend twelve cents a day for rum, (and every hard 
drinker does) waste as much money as will find their families in 
bread. Twelve cents a day is equal to the tax on fifty or sixty’ 
thousand dollars. Thus we see, some people who complain of high 
taxes, and who perhaps are not worth ten dollars, pay what is equal 
to the usual tax on sity thousand dollars, to gratify their taste for 
rum. Such people may justly complain of hard times, high tazes, 
high prices of provisions, and oppression; but let them remember 
they are themselves the cause of the whole of it.— Trumpet. 





THE EDITORS’ VALEDICTORY. 


It will be seen by the subjoined announcement of the publisher, that “ The 
Journal of Health and Recreation,” terminates with the present number.— 
The editors, while bidding their readers and the public farewell, in their pre- 
sent capacity, will not detain them long. When, four years ago, the Journal 
of Health was commenced, few of their medical brethren anticipated its con- 
tinuance beyond a twelvemonth, and some predicted failure before the expi- 
ration of that period. The reason assigned was indeed rather a strange one, 
coming as it did from gentlemen, some of whom were well read in their pro- 
fession. It was: that sufficient matter, germain to the subject, could not be ob- 
tained to fill the pages of sucha work. A very slight acquaintance with hy- 
giene, ought to have prevented the forming of so erroneous an opinion, by 
showing the great number and variety of agents by which the animal economy 
is impressed and its functions constantly modified. Progressive civilization 
and refinement, also, give rise to incessant and important changes in this re- 
spect. In addition to the hygienic rules applicable to all persons, there are 
others in more peculiar relation with certain classes, suchas agriculturists, ma- 
riners, manufacturers, &c. The editors cannot at this time convey a better 
idea of the copiousness of the subject of hygiene, than simply to state, that, 
notwithstanding their continued exertions to introduce the greatest variety of 
topics and illustrations into the Journal of Health, there are yet, after the 
lapse of four years, and the publication of four volumes of the work, many 
points of importance which have not been discussed—many valuable calcula- 
tions and statistical details for which space: has not been allowed. Never, it 
may be added, at any former period have the editors had moreample or diversi- 
fied materials for hygienic instruction than those which are now at their disposal. 

Of their past course as conductors of this Journ:!, it becomes not them to 
speak, unless it be toaver, that, throughout, they have been sedulously attentive 
to advance only doctrines which they believed to be sownd, supported and ex- 
plained by statements and facts which they regarded as authentic and accurate. 

in no instance have they trimmed their sails with a view to catch the varying 
breeze of popular applause, nor to propitiate favour from any individual, set, 
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or party, by a sacrifiee of their own honest convictions of truth and right. If 
they have been steadily opposed to tyrannising appetites and mischievous cus- 
toms,—if they have failed to nurture long cherished but ignorant prejudices, 
their opposition was prompted purely by a desire to see an amended order of 
things, and without reference to the effect on their own worldly interests. 

It will not perhaps be out of place toremark, in reference to the history of the 
Journal of Health, that its title, complexion and character originated with, and 
have been maintained by, the editors alone. There are not probably more than 
eight or ten pages in the four volumes, which have not been written or selected 
by them. The sole aim of the first publisher and proprietor’was to have a popu- 
lar work,—in which, he thought, might be blended descriptions of diseases and 
accounts of their treatment, with rules of hygiene. Believing this scheme to 
be but a modification, and that not the least harmless, of quackery, it was 
promptly rejected by the editors, to whom was and has ever since been yield- 
ed the entire guidance of the Journal. It differs from all other periodicals to 
which by their titles it would seem to be akin. The Gazette of Health, and 
the Oracle of Health, in London, and the Gazette de Sante in Paris, contain 
in addition to hygienic directions, medical prescriptions and accounts of dis- 
eases. Some of them, by a strange inconsistency, while rating quacks and 
quackery severely, in the body of the work, exhibit advertisements of quack 
medicines on their covers. The Annales d’ Hygiene is too diffuse, and partakes 
too much of an essay character to have served as a guide, even had it been in 
existence when the Journal of Health was begun. 

Notwithstanding this restriction to subjects purely hygienic, and the still far- 
ther limitation which the editors imposed on themselves, by an avoidance of al- 
lusions or phraseology that would be in aught unfit to meet the eye of any mem- 
ber of a family, the wish of the publisher was fully gratified, in the popularity 
and extensive circulation of the Journal of Health. But, intoxicated with a 
success so unparalleled, he was led to publish several other periodicals of the 
most diverse nature. His failurein these attempts was, by reaction, extreme- 
ly prejudicial to the interests of this Journal, by alienating the good will of 
agents and other warm friends of the work throughout the country. From the 
effects of his mismanagement and misconduct, the present proprietor and 
publisher has not been able torecover it; and for the reasons assigned by him 
it is now brought toa close. JOHN BELL, M. D. 

D. FRANCIS CONDIE, M. D. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 
The publication of the Journal of Health and Recreation will cease after the 
appearance of the present number. It is not a little mortifying to be obliged, 
in a spirit of becoming frankness and justice to the real friends of the work, 
to disclose the reason which imperatively calls for this measure. It is simply 
the failure of so largea number of the subscribers to pay their arrearages.— 
Notwithstanding thatthe Journal has a steady circulation of several thousand 
copies, the receipts during the last twelve months have been little more than a 
rateable proportion of a third of the current expenses. This is in part the 
history, of this Journal; the broken promises of its ‘patrons’ have caused its 
discontinuance. Some atonement for past delays and disappointments will, 
it is hoped, be now made, by subscribers in arrears promptly paying their dues 
and saving the publisher any further trouble in the business. 
SAMUEL C. ATKINSON. 
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